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BUSINESS MEN AND POLITICS 

BY EDWARD G. RIGGS 



THE entertaining and instructive article, " Quality 
versus Equality," contributed by Mrs. R. Clipston Sturgis 
to the August issue of The North American Review, has 
opened a new field of thought. Mrs. Sturgis gives personal 
experiences, states facts within the purview of her environ- 
ment, and makes no pretense of furnishing a remedy for the 
discomforts^of which she so good-naturedly speaks. Nor 
shall I attempt to offer a panacea or any form of remedy, 
for I am well aware that our friends in the labor organiza- 
tions do not regard the high and mounting wages of today 
or the hours of work as inequalities. They regard them as 
a long delayed rendering of justice to themselves, and as the 
fulfillment of rightful demands on capital. Even had I 
a thought of suggesting remedies, I cannot forget a scene in 
the office of President Harrison in the White House thirty 
years ago when the President signed and handed to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt his commission as a United States Civil 
Service Commissioner. It is customary on such occasions 
for the President to proffer a few kindly words of advice or 
guidance, especially to the recipient of an influential office. 
" Congratulations, Mr. Roosevelt," the President said as he 
handed the engraved scroll to the man who twelve years 
later was to occupy his place, " and if you will permit me— 
I am somewhat older than yourself — do not, I pray you, 
think you can reform the universe in twenty-four hours." ' 

I shall attempt only to offer a few suggestions, rather 
than to propose remedies for the inequalities of which Mrs. 
Sturgis speaks. Rather am I inclined to favor a kind of 
homeopathic treatment. If our workmen have unions and 
organizations, why should not our business men enjoy the 
same privilege? 

Mr. A. B. Garretson, then President of the Order of 
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Railway Conductors, testified before the United States 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in Feb- 
ruary that there are 3,000,000 workmen — perhaps a 
few more than that — who are members of labor 
organizations in the country. According to the census of 
1910, the last official word, there are 38,167,336 persons 
engaged in useful occupations in the United States. It 
would be interesting if we could ascertain the real reasons 
why only 3,000,000 of that vast number of over thirty-eight 
millions are affiliated with labor organizations. Many 
theories have been advanced and much useless speculation 
indulged in by way of explanation ; one fact remains : that 
the 3,000,000 represent a compact, unified force. 

If our business men do not care to unionize or organize, 
why could they not take a more active personal interest in 
politics, and attend the primaries of their parties? 
Chambers of commerce and boards of trade are well 
enough, and the National Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington has done excellent work in getting the opinions of 
their thousands of members on the vital economic problems 
of the times, but as a rule the average business body " reso- 
lutes " a good deal and lets it go at that. 

Business men and others complain that labor unions 
receive first consideration at Washington and at most of our 
State capitals; that all legislation affecting labor interests 
has been looked upon in a favorable light. But why should 
not these labor unions and their representatives receive such 
consideration when their leaders, representatives, and mem- 
bers take an active and intense interest in political organiza- 
tions and political questions? Labor men join political 
organizations, and thus take part in selecting, through the 
primaries, the members of the party committees, who com- 
pose " the organization " as well as the delegates to city, 
State and national conventions of the great parties, where 
platforms and principles are adopted for the consideration 
of our voters. The Presidential vote of 1916 was coincident 
with the vote in every cross-roads town and hamlet in the 
country for town officers, for members of Congress and 
State legislators, and for United States Senators, and the 
election of these latter carried with it the power to accept 
or reject appointments to office submitted by the President 
and by Governors, and to frame legislation. 

Some business men complain that political heads of or- 
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ganizations pay little or no attention to their wishes in the 
make-up of tickets of candidates to be voted at the 
primaries. The political heads of organizations reply that 
they cannot interest business men in the details of the 
machinery of political organizations. The competition of 
our business life is swift and strenuous, and business men 
must devote most of their energies and time to their own 
affairs. Then, too, many of our business men object to 
holding public office, where the emoluments are small, and 
where their time would be taken up to the disadvantage of 
what they consider to be their legitimate undertakings. But 
when business men refuse to attend the primaries of their 
political parties, they turn over their powers and their 
influence to the heads of political organizations who are 
constantly associated with labor leaders and their friends. 
When the time for appointments to office comes around — 
either by a President, a Governor or a Mayor — do the 
candidates for those appointments seek indorsements from 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade, or individual 
business men? Sometimes, but mostly as a matter of form. 
On the other hand, those candidates for office are anxious 
for the endorsement of labor organizations. Labor men 
represent a compact force; and yet labor men do not vote 
as a class any more than do lawyers, physicians, clergymen 
or any other class of our citizens; or any more than our 
women vote, or will vote, in the future, as a sex. 

It has been the fashion for political leaders to name 
through the primaries a sprinkling of business men as dele- 
gates to city, State and national conventions, but this action 
is quite gratuitous. These business men did not themselves, 
like their brother labor representatives in the conventions, 
earn the distinction at the primaries by personal effort. 

Could the Greenback craze, the mania for rag money, 
have got under way fifty years ago if the business men of that 
time had performed their full duties as citizens? Could 
Populism have got a start? Could the Sixteen-to-One non- 
sense have come within an ace of electing a President of the 
United States if the business men of those days had given 
full heed to the beginnings of that heresy? Our business 
men are shrewd observers of events, they are among the 
best of our practical psychologists in the study of men ; but 
how often does one hear the remark that while they are 
generous enough in contributions to campaign funds on the 
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eve of elections — as generous as the present laws allow — 
they take little or no interest in those perfectly human insti- 
tutions, the primaries, which absolutely determine the 
nominations of candidates for office and the adoption of 
platforms which may bring very radical economic changes? 

Our business men have, through indifference, or absorp- 
tion in their own affairs, neglected the political opportuni- 
ties they enjoy in our great Republic. They have neglected 
them in the shaping of municipal, State, and national 
affairs, and they have no one to blame but themselves for 
the attitude of legislators, who are frequently swayed by 
strictly labor influences. 

The business men have permitted the political leaders 
and their affiliated politicians practically to govern for 
them, and thus to advance any sort of political and 
economic doctrines that redounded to the strength of 
political leaders and political organizations. In a word, 
they have delegated to the politicians the powers which they 
themselves, individually and collectively, should enjoy — 
powers which if properly exercised, would protect them 
from the subversive doctrines which are often tolerated by 
the politicians for reasons of political expediency. 

How has this come about? Because our men of business 
have neglected to attend the primaries of their parties. In 
most of our States we have primaries for city, State and na- 
tional affairs, for the selection of delegates to conventions 
or caucuses, or conferences where the candidates for local 
and federal offices are nominated and platforms of prin- 
ciples framed. But all that the business men of our country 
do is to step up to the polls on election day and vote for the 
candidates selected for them by the politicians at these 
primaries. 

At a dinner party a short time ago eleven business men 
who were present were denouncing a certain political 
leader whom they believed to be unfair to them. His rep- 
resentatives, they said, had advanced in conferences, cau- 
cuses and conventions, alleged socialistic, anarchistic doc- 
trines with no other thought than to gain popular support 
by appealing to prejudices against the financial and busi- 
ness men and institutions of our country. Finally, when 
they had become sufficiently excited in their comments over 
this political leader, they asked for my opinion as to the 
fairness of their comments. 
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" There are eleven gentlemen here, all of you business 
men," I replied. " Let me start at the beginning of your 
criticism by asking how many of you attended the primaries 
of your parties?" 

Not one of them had attended their party primaries. 

I then told them that there was not a primary in the 
United States — city, State or national — which, if attended 
by the business men, would not lead to the correction of 
many alleged inequalities; that the criticisms they had in 
mind were not based on substantial personal action; and I 
reiterated that if they and other business men would attend 
their party primaries, they could exert a potent influence 
on public affairs. 

Some demurred, saying that they could not find time to 
attend the primaries of their parties. I replied that it 
would take only fifteen or thirty minutes of their time, once 
or perhaps twice a year. They answered that, even if they 
did attend the primaries, they found the tickets for dele- 
gates made up for them, already printed, and that all they 
could do was either to vote for the delegates on the printed 
tickets or not to vote at all. 

" Not at all," I replied. " In your business organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce and boards of trade, you could 
stimulate your members to attend the primaries, and before 
going to these primaries you could have printed tickets 
naming the business men you desired to vote for as delegates 
to the various caucuses or conventions which adopt plat- 
forms and nominate candidates for office." 

They looked dubious — it would, they said, take too 
much time and trouble. 

I replied that they could do this in a single evening, 
two weeks before the primaries were called; that if they 
devoted only one evening a year to such a purpose, they 
could help to select delegates to the city, State, and national 
conventions, who, in naming the candidates for office and 
in adopting platforms, would have in mind the business 
interests of the country. 

Several in the group replied that business men did not 
desire to enter the lists for public office. Admitting that, 
I rejoined that it would not be necessary for the business 
men's delegates to the various conventions or caucuses to 
become candidates for office, but that it was their duty to 
attend these primaries and to select business men as dele- 
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gates to the various conventions and caucuses, so that the 
political leaders would be compelled to nominate men for 
office with some idea of the business requirements of the 
country. 

Our professional men, — lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
architects, professors, college presidents, civil engineers, — 
must be charged with similar disregard of their political 
duties as business men. What a power these professional 
men could wield for the benefit of all classes were they to 
act as compact bodies of our citizens through their socie- 
ties and associations, accepting their full duties as citizens 
of the Republic! 

Perhaps the most vivid illustration I can give of this 
lack of interest, is the result of the primaries to nominate 
a Governor for the State of New York last year. This was 
a hotly contested primary fight, yet the total vote in the 
Republican primaries for Charles S. Whitman and Merton 
E. Lewis, the two candidates for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor, was only 414,350, while the vote on election day for 
Governor Whitman, the winner in the primaries, was 956,- 
034. The total vote for Governor in the Democratic 
primaries for the two candidates for the nomination, Alfred 
E. Smith and William Church Osborn, was only 232,513, 
while the vote on election day for Mr. Smith, the winner 
of the Democratic primaries, was 1,009,936. To analyze 
the figures still further, even in this stout primary battle 
Governor Whitman's individual vote in the primaries was 
only 295,471, whereas his vote on election day was 956,034; 
and in the Democratic primaries Mr. Smith received only 
199,752 votes, whereas on election day his total vote was 
1,009,936. 

This shows a very wide discrepancy; and it should be 
remembered that the business men and other voters had no 
choice on election day save to vote for Mr. Whitman or 
Mr. Smith, or not to vote at all. The figures illustrate the 
failure of a vast majority of business men and our profes- 
sional men and farmers in New York State to take any 
effective interest in the primaries. 

One often hears bursts of indignation over the charge 

that the politicians control the selection of our Judges 

Municipal, Supreme Court, United States Circuit, and 
Federal. Well, are not our business men, our professional 
men, lawyers especially, perfectly aware that this power 
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begins at the primaries? It is at the primaries that dele- 
gates are elected to the judicial conventions or conferences 
where candidates for Municipal Court and Supreme Court 
Judges are nominated. In these primaries is lodged also 
the power of the politicians to recommend to Mayors and 
Governors the appointment of Judges, Municipal and 
Supreme Court, when vacancies occur. It is from these 
same primaries that the political leaders and their friends 
derive the power to recommend to the President the nam- 
ing of Judges for the Federal and Circuit Courts. Do not 
our business men and others of equal intelligence under- 
stand fully that from these primaries the politicians derive 
also the power to elect United States Senators, who in turn 
confirm the President's appointments of Circuit and Fed- 
eral Judges, as well as the Judges of the Supreme Court? 

The business men of few countries in the world are so 
neglectful or so indifferent to their political duties as the 
American business man. 

Our business men seem to forget that politics in this 
country is a business, a trade, that the politicians are con- 
stantly on the job, day in and day out, studying and per- 
fecting their trade, just as our business men are studying 
and perfecting their own particular vocations. By a 
mingling of the two interests, legitimate business and legiti- 
mate politics, there would be perhaps fewer opportunities 
for politicians to sneer at business men and for business 
men to scoff at politicians, and a more equable understand- 
ing as to economic policies, and problems could be brought 
about, — and I have not read Rousseau's Perpetual Peace in 
twenty-five years. 

Massachusetts in November last voted to accept the 
amendment presented by the Constitutional Convention call- 
ing for a compulsory voting law. The law is to be in oper- 
ation for the first time this coming November. The total 
vote for Governor of Massachusetts last year was 412,691. 
It may be interesting to note the total vote for Governor 
in the State this year. Up to the time that Massachusetts 
passed this compulsory voting law, compulsory voting was 
mentioned in only one of the constitutions of the forty- 
eight States, that of North Dakota, which provides that 
"the Legislature . . . may prescribe penalties for 
failing, neglecting, or refusing to vote at any General Elec- 
tion." Thus far, however, the legislature of that State has 
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not passed any act in execution of this permissive power. 
There are compulsory voting laws in Austria, Belgium, 
Spain, Switzerland, New Zealand and Tasmania, but they 
have not proved effective influences in getting out to any 
great extent a larger vote — mainly for the homely old 
reason that you may drive a horse to the trough but you 
cannot force him to drink; and the penalties attached to 
the compulsory voting laws in the foreign countries men- 
tioned have not been sufficiently severe to overcome a dis- 
inclination to exercise the franchise. 

In America a new and potent force is to be exerted in 
1920: the women voters. Full suffrage franchise already 
exists in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
California, Kansas, Arizona, Oregon, Montana, Nevada, 
New York, Michigan, Oklahoma, South Dakota ; and addi- 
tional States will doubtless fall into line before election 
day 1920. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the 
National American Women's Suffrage Association, has 
been good enough to estimate for me the number of women 
voters to take part in the Fall election next year: 12,000,- 
000, she says, is a fair guess. Are the women voters of the 
States mentioned to be as neglectful of their power and 
influence in the primaries, — the starting post of all who 
determine executive and legislative action, municipal, State 
and federal, — as the business men of our country have 
been? 

Edward G. Riggs. 



